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There is also the question of its internal effect, and this, too, has 
an economic side. The crux of the immigration question, in peace 
times, is the standard of living. Can any improvement in naturaliza- 
tion laws reach the evil of a low standard of living— an evil which 
economists compare to a disease — without setting up a property quali- 
fication for voters? And indeed can examinations for admission to 
citizenship be made so effective as in fact to keep out large numbers 
of undesirables? Would not the difficulty of determining just what 
is meant by Americanization, or " assimilation," lead to great slackness 
in the administration of the law? 

If satisfactory answers can be given to these and other practical 
questions of a similar nature, there would seem to be no obstacle to 
the general acceptance of Mr. Gulick's theory. 

The theory is persuasively advanced, yet one cannot help thinking 
that it would command more respect if it were urged with a little less 
of the zeal of a propagandist. In dwelling upon the ethical side of 
his subject the author is somewhat given to diffuseness, while his en- 
thusiasm for international brotherhood gives to his whole discussion 
a somewhat rosy coloring, making his plan seem perhaps less practical 
than it really is. There is, however, no lack in his book of proof to 
support statements made about immigration into America. Mr. Gulick 
examines statistics with thoroughness and with fairness. 



Serbia Crucified. By Lieutenant Milutin Krunich. Boston and 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1918. 

If what Lieutenant Krunich has written were really and altogether 
what it seems to be in part — if it were in any abstract or pretentious 
way a treatise on the national spirit of Serbia, an interpretation, or a 
formal plea, — one would have to set it down simply as a very naive 
book. Especially in the earlier chapters, there is, indeed, an overflow 
of emotion that strikes one as somewhat primitive or childlike — an 
unrestrained glorification of Serbia, a vehement, heartfelt hatred of 
Bulgaria, a loathing almost physical for Serbia's enemies and especially 
for Germans. The effect of unsophistication is increased by a some- 
what overwrought and ecstatic style. 

Different peoples, to be sure, have different temperaments. To the 
Anglo-Saxon the melting of the soul into an intense feeling of mingled 
hatred and pity may seem a kind of moral deliquescence. In the 
Serbian this very state appears to be consistent with the sternest, most 
deliberate heroism, if not the normal accompaniment of it. 

One night, after five days' fighting before Nish, Lieutenant Krunich 
was lying in the grass outside the trench. 

" Suddenly, in the midst of this silence, this beauty ... a voice, 
a song! A beautiful manly voice on the Bulgarian side is softly and 
sadly singing a song. My God, a Bulgarian is singing! My whole 
being, intoxicated by the sweetness of this night, now fell into such 
an emotion under the influence of this voice, this song, that I became 
oblivious of place and reality. . . . 'LaTosca!' I exclaimed loudly. 
* A Mario in his last moments, in a sea of most dreadful human un- 
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happiness, feeling the sighs of the dead instead of the embrace of 
happy love, seeks with the last shriek of his heart his happy dreams ! 
The dreams of love ! And this Mario now is a Bulgarian ! A traitor, 
murderer ! No, no, I cannot believe it ! . . . What desires this man, 
this unhappy Bulgarian?'. I asked myself. I felt a powerful struggle 
which surged more and more through my being. I can never psycho- 
logically explain those moments. ... I felt only as if a strange 
power had risen with a dreadful right in my soul, to destroy the song, 
this confession of a murderer, this sacrilege of the last beauty of a 
Serbian dream." 

But if the mood of this personal record is quite different from 
anything that one would expect to find in an English, French, or 
American fighting man, it is in this very fact that the strength of 
the thing ultimately proves to lie. And the strength of it is, ultimately, 
very great — so great, indeed, that extremely tender-minded people 
cannot be advised to read Lieutenant Krunich's story. The reader 
must expect to be wrought up — not merely horrified as by blood and 
crime, but stirred in a more actively emotional way. 

Chivalrous devotion to country, sensitiveness of soul — these are 
united in Lieutenant Krunich's way of reacting to war with a terrible 
clearness of vision and a raw sense of reality. In brief, no one else has 
drawn war-pictures quite so fearfully appealing as has this Serbian 
officer. Poor writing there is, doubtless, in the narrative, but there is 
also sincerity and power. The death of a dear friend, horribly wounded, 
in a hospital; the frantic protests of a feeble old sexton who tries to 
protect a graveyard from desecration by trench-diggers ; the inconsol- 
able sorrow of a company of Serbian soldiers for the death of a home- 
less child whom they have adopted and hungrily loved; the helpless 
pain of aged men and women; the unutterable grieving of a mother 
over a mutilated body, — these things are made not merely catastrophic, 
but as homefelt as the sufferings of a child. The violation of Serbian 
soil itself is described not merely as an affront to manhood, but almost 
as the dishonoring of a woman. 

The book induces an acute, painful pity and a strong abhorrence 
of those who caused the war. In reading it, one forgets the larger 
aspects of the struggle and becomes simply an outraged human being. 



Profit Sharing: Its Principles and Practice. A Collaboration. 
New York : Harper & Brothers, 1918. 

The idea of profit sharing as a means of improving the condition 
of the working classes is not a new one. As early as 1870 it received 
much consideration by American philanthropists and social reformers. 
In 1889, there were in America thirty-two firms practising profit shar- 
ing, and in Europe the idea had been tried somewhat earlier. 

Recently, as the result largely of labor agitation and unrest, there 
has been a renewed interest in the subject; yet the emphasis has shifted 
from the humanitarian side of profit sharing to its business side. It 
is primarily as a means of promoting business efficiency, and only 
secondarily as a means of benefiting the employe, that profit sharing 
is viewed by the modern employer. 



